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By George B. Upham 





The first parish of the Church of 
England in western New Hampshire 
was organized in Claremont in 1771. 
Its church is the oldest still standing 
in the state. It was built in 1773, on 
“the Plain,” within the shadow of 
Twistback, a little south of Sugar 
River, and a little more than a mile 
from the Connecticut. The plans 
were sent from Portsmouth by that 
gracious Royal Governor, John Went- 
worth. It is designated on early maps 
as the “English Church.” 

More than a century ago water 
power on Sugar River, two miles to 
the eastward, gradually attracted the 
settlers away from this vicinity. Few 
of the old houses and none of the 
workshops that formerly clustered 
around the church now remain. “) 
Today it stands almost alone, near its 
old burying ground under the pines. 
Services are, however, held here every 
Sunday, except in the severest months 
of winter. 

Many recollections of the writer’s 
childhood center around this church, 
especially of the going there on Christ- 
mas Eve; the swift-moving sleighs; 
the crunch of the snow under the 
horses’ hoofs; the jingling  sleigh- 
bells; the snow-laden pines. The 
church comes into view, its many 
paned windows brilliant with points 


(i) The last of these was a wheelwright’s 


and north of the burying ground. 


of light from row upon row of long, 
home-made tallow candles. 

Within the church a small forest of 
young pines and hemlocks line the 
walls and mark the old square pews. 
Long festoons of evergreen cross and 
recross overhead. The candles shin- 
ing through the green, and on the 
wonderful Christmas tree are seem- 
ingly increased a hundredfold. This 
fairyland, with the peals of the little 
wooden-piped organ—it was hand- 
made within a stone’s throw of the 
church door—® the Christmas 
carols, and the beautiful service of the 
Church of England all contribute to 
a child’s impressions still unfaded ; im- 
presssions more dear and lasting than 
any of later years, even those of really 
wonderful Christmas services in great 
cathedrals many centuries old. 

An affection inspired by such 
memories led to the writing of a 
Masque, portraying something of the 
early history of this old church, so 
unique a monument among the hills. 
The characters are as follows: 

Ranna Cossit, first pastor of the 
parish, born in Granby, Connecticut, 
December 29, 1744. He was educated 
for his profession at the cost of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, ‘* and or- 
dained in London in December 1772. 


shop which stood on the west side of the road 
It was last used in the early sixties. 


(2) An advertisement appearing in the Claremont Spectator of September 19, 1823, reads 


as follows: 
facturing Organs, a few 


“Organs, The Subscriber would inform the publick that he has engaged in Manu- 
reds north of Union 


Church in Claremont, where Church and 


Chamber Organs will be furnished on as good terms as can be obtained elsewhere, and as short 


notice as the complication of the work will admit. 


with Real Gilt Pipes in Front adapted to the use 


of a Church or Meeting-house. 


Will soon be completed an Organ well cased 
Stephen Rice.’’ 


The ‘Subscriber’ was the son of Ebenezer Rice, Master Carpenter of the Church, and builder 
of the interesting pre-Revolutionary house for many years the home of the Rice Family, and 


later that of the Bancrofts. 
the organs were made. 

(3) This Society was founded in 1701. 
corporation with this name. 


of England in foreign parts. Its work, 


It was probably in one of their buildings, now used as a barn, that 
Ne power was available, 
Under the great seal of England it was created a 
There were then probably not twenty clergymen of the Church 
educational and ecclesiastical, in 
places” of the earth has been extensive almost beyond belief, and still continues. 


so the work must. have been done wholly by hand. 


“spiritually waste 





He came to Claremont in the Spring 
of 1773 ‘® and remained until 1786. 
His house, which within the writer’s 
recollection remained standing, was 
spacious and interesting; its second 
story overhung the walls below. 
Traces of the cellar, and old apple- 
trees of the garden, or what were 
sprouts from the original stock, may 
still be seen south of the road lead- 
ing to the Upham homestead on Town 
Hill. The brook, a little to the west, 
at the foot of the terrace, is still 
called Cossit Brook. 

Ranna Cossit was a strong char- 
acter, a persistent Tory. He made no 
effort to conceal convictions, on the 
contrary seized every opportunity to 
make them known. At his examina- 
tion by the Committee of Safety he 
asserted that the colonies were “al- 
together in the wrong; that “the 
King and Parliament have a right 
to make laws and lay taxes as they 
please on America;”’ and that “the 
British troops will overcome (the re- 
bellion) by the greatness of their 
power and the justice of their cause.” 
In public services throughout the war 
he read the prayer for the safety of 
the King and Royal Family, also 
that for the welfare of “the High 
Court of Parliament.” ‘) Notwith- 
standing all this, and the fact that 
Cossit’s preaching and influence had 
held several prominent parishioners 
loyal to the Crown, the Committee of 
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Safety restricted his movements mere- 
ly to the Town boundaries—unless he 
should be called beyond them “to of- 
ficiate in his ministerial office.” ‘®* 

We learn from his letter dated 
New York, January 6, 1779, that he 
was provided with “a flag,” and under 
its protection visited loyalist friends in 
New York while that city was still 
in the possession of British troops. 

It appears, on the whole, that, offi- 
cially at least, he was treated with 
consideration, and that his “confine- 
ment,” “trials” and “persecutions” 
have been grossly exaggerated. 

In 1786, at the instance and cost 
of the Society, he removed to Syd- 


ney, Cape Breton Island, to become. 


rector to St. George’s church, also 
“Missionary to the Island.” In 1788 
he returned to Claremont to bring his 
family to this new abode. 

Deprived by the Revolution of as- 
sistance from his patron Society— 
which by charter was restricted to 
using its funds in British Domin- 
ions —and with a large family to sup- 
port, it is doubtful whether Cossit 
could have remained in Claremont 
had he desired to do so. He died 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, in 1815. 
A few of his letters have been pre- 
served in the archives of the Society 
in London. Some of their language 
is used in the Masque. 

Asa Jones was a young farmer, 
patriot and member of the church. 


(4) Cossit was appointed by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel a missionary to 


Haverhill, New Hampshire, on March 19, 1773, 
he arrived there some weeks, or months. before 


mont half this time, and half at Haverhill.” 
Vol. 20, p. 123. 


and to Claremont at about the same time, for 
July 5, 1773. Until 1775 he “officiated at Clare- 
See Journal of the Society, Vol. 19, pp. 399. 472. 


(5) See a statement to this effect in Cossit’s letter to the Society for the Propaga- 


tion of the Gospel, dated New York, January 6, 1779, but in a letter dated January 10, 1781, as 
condensed in the Society’s Journal, Cossit reported “That he is sorry to acquaint the Society 
that, upon some occasions, when his church has been frequented by people from the Dissenting 
parishes in the neighborhood, who have been very inimical and have threatened his life. he has 
been necessitated to omit the pravers for the King in the Liturgy; but when his own Parishioners 
only are present, he uses the whole Liturgy. He hopes the Society will not be displeased with 
this prudential step, by means of which alone he apprehends the Church of England has any 
existence in New England.’ Journal of the Society, Vol. 22, p. 269. 

(6) On December 26, 1774, Cossit wrote to the Society describing “the doings of the Lib- 
erty Men at Haverhill—he managed to escape from them to Claremont, where he has 
been ever since, ‘with forty armed men’”. Journal of the Society, Vol. 20, pp. 349-351. In 
his letter dated New York, January 6, 1779, Cossit wrote, “I have been by the Committees 
confined as a Prisoner in the Town of Claremont ever since the 12th of April, 1775’; a day just 
one week before the fight at Concord and Lexington, S.P.G. M.S.S. B. 3, No. 38 


(7) Notably in the letter of Col. John Peters to his brother, the Rev. Samuel Peters, in 
London, dated Quebec, July 20, 1778. See Waite’s History of Claremont, pp. 97, 98. 
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As one of the Committee of Safety 
for the Town, he took part in the 
examination of Ranna Cossit and of 
other alleged Tories. As Lieutenant 
in Captain Oliver Ashley’s company 
he marched to Ticonderoga in May, 
1777. Most of the men in this com- 
pany—their names not given—fought 
at Saratoga in September of that 
vear. ‘5) Jones’ farm was then on 
Town Hill, the place known from 
1784 to 1815 as the “Ralston Tavern,” 
and later as the “Way Place.” 

Benjamin Tyler walked from 
Farmington, Connecticut, to Clare- 
mont in 1767. The next year he built a 
sawmill on Sugar River just east of 
the northerly end of the present West 
Claremont highway bridge; here the 
hoards for the church were sawed. 
Tyler also built a forge and slitting- 
mill ©) at a small water power a 
few rods above the site of the pres- 
ent “High Bridge.” These supplied 
the iron and nails used in building 
the church. The iron was reduced 
from bog deposits found in “Charles- 
town, Number Four.” The frame of 
the forge building was moved to the 
Upham homestead, nearly a century 
ago, and used for a barn. This has 
ever since been called “the forge 
barn.” 

Between 1770 and the end of the 
century Tyler built saw and _ grist 
mills for many miles around; he 
shaped mill stones from __biotite- 
granite which he quarried on_ the 
southeastern slopes of Ascutney, send- 
ing them to nearly all parts of New 
England, New York and Canada. 
He invented and patented improve- 
ments in water-wheels, also a process 
for dressing flax. He called himself 
a millwright. He was, in fact, a high- 
ly competent, self-educated, mechani- 
cal engineer. 


(S) See Waite’s History of Claremont, p. 


(9) A mill in which iron was hammered 
These were cut into desired lengths, headed and 


was commonly winter’s evening work for the 
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or rolled into plates and then slit into rods. 


settlers. 

(10) James Truslow Adams in his excellent recent work, “The Founding of New England,” 
Page 39, estimates that one Indian required to sustain his life approximately as many square 
miles as the English settler, with his domestic 
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Tousa. Tradition is to the effect 
that the sole Indian living in Clare- 
mont when the settlers arrived, came 
to the raising of the church, and ob- 
jected to the erection of so large a 
building on his hunting grounds. Its 
size certainly presaged the coming of 
many more white men. ‘') Tousa, so 
named by the settlers, finished with 
the threat that he would kill any white 
man who came near his wigwam on 
the north side of Sugar River. This 
challenge was accepted by one Timo- 
thy Atkins, hunter and trapper of 
local fame. Tousa was seen no more. 
A skeleton, pronounced to be that of 
an Indian, was dug up near the sup- 
posed site of his wigwam three quar- 
ters of a century later. 

Dr. Meiggs. Abner Meiggs was 
the first of the medical profession to 
come to Claremont. This was in 
1773 or earlier. He was a member 
of this church, and practiced his pro- 
fession in Claremont for more than 
twenty years. 

Goody Cole is an imaginary char- 
acter, but might have been the sister, 
cousin or aunt of Samuel Cole, the 
first schoolmaster in the town. 

The Hermit of the Mountain is, 
manifestly, an imaginary character, 
created to supplement the scant drama- 


tic material to be found in the early 
years of a sparsely settled, frontier 
town. 


In 1794 the church was incorporat- 
ed with the name “Union Church.” 
At that time it had been proposed to 
form a union with the Congregation- 
alists, the pastor of that church re- 
ceiving Episcopal ordination. This 
proposal came to nought, but the name 
remained. The service has always 
been, as it began, that of the Church 
of England, after the Revolution call- 


pointed, by hand labor, to make nails. This 


animals, needed acres. 








ed the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Some difficulty was encountered in 
spelling the new name. On the rec- 
ords of a Meeting of the Town Pro- 
prietors held in May, 1784, it is des- 
cribed as “The Apescopel Church, 
Commonly called the Church of Eng- 
land.” 


Precursors of the Revolution 
A Historical Masque 


Performed at the Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Parish at Claremont, 
New Hampshire, July 27, 1921. 


Tue PEOPLE 


Ranna Cossit, pastor of the parish, 
William Augustus Whitney 
Asa Jones, a young patriot ........ 
William Edwards Kinney 
Senjamin Tyler, a millwright ...... 
Hiram Patterson 
Tousa, an Indian, Seth Newton Gage 
Timothy Atkins, a hunter and trapper, 
Elmer Kenyon 
Abner Meiggs, a physician ......... 
Leonard Jarvis 


Goody Cole, given to interruption... . 
Mabel Alvord Freeman 
A Hermit of the Mountain ........ 
George Baxter Upham 


Children of the Valley ............ 
George Upham Sargent and Francis 
Porter Sargent 
Parishioners 
THE PLACE 
On the Green in front of the Church. 


THe TIME 
Summer of 1774. 

The people come out. of the church 
and stand talking on the Green. 
They are soon followed by their pas- 
tor in his surplice, who, standing on 
the platform at the church door, ad- 
dresses his parishioners in a some- 
what pompous manner. 

Ranna Cossit: Members of the 
Church of England in the Parish of 
Claremont and Royal Province of 
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New Hampshire. I would have a 
word with you pertaining not to 
things spiritual, but to affairs of state. 

Your pastor has been pained to 
learn that some of his parishioners 
have, of late, spoken disrespectfully 
of our Blessed Sovereign, King 
George the Third, and have raised ob- 
jections to certain laws which the 
Great Parliament in London has, in 





William Augustus Whitney, as Ranna 
Cossit, first pastor of the parish. 


its wisdom, seen fit to promulgate for 
the regulation and welfare of these 
colonies. 

This I conceive to be the result of 
ignorance, not of malice, for it is in- 
conceivable that any of you could 
bear malice toward your King, or, in 
seriousness, attempt to criticise the 
Acts of Parliament, or the British 
Constitution, which is the Wisdom of 
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God, and the Glory of the whole 
Earth. 

I feel it to be my duty to God, and 
to you, to warn you against using 
language disrespectful to his Ma- 
jesty, or cavilling at the wise enact- 
ments of Parliament; for whosoever 
so offend will be called to account and 
made to suffer; unless, forsooth, they 
separate themselves from their mis- 
demeanors, and henceforth speak lov- 
ingly, yea, reverentially of their Sov- 
ereign, and strictly obey every letter 
of the laws provided for the regula- 
tion of their conduct and affairs. 

Asa Jones: Ranna Cossit— 

Cossit: It would be more respect- 
ful, Asa Jones, were you to address 
your pastor as Reverend Sir. 

Jones: I yield to no man in res- 
pect for the clergy when it speaks of 
matters spiritual or of affairs of the 
church, but when one of that profes- 
sion attempts to meddle with affairs 
of state he is to me as any other citi- 
zen of the colony. 

I am a plain farmer, but a member 
of the Church of England which I 
love and revere. That being as I 
have said, is it any. reason why I 
should love and respect a King who 
has done us grievous harm, or a 
Parliament which has done us griev- 
ous wrong? Never would the Stamp 
Act have been repealed had we failed 
to make it clear that it could never 
be enforced. Other laws made by 
Parliament will be resisted. For, 
Taxation without representation is 
Tyranny 

Goody Cole: (interrupting) What 
do you know about ‘Taxation, Asa 
Jones? Much as you know ’bout the 
stars, which is nothing. But J know 
now why you made your scarecrow 
look, ’s much as you could, like Par- 
son Cossit—you don’t like him. Well, 
[ must say, I’m sometimes skeered of 
him myself when he tells us what’s 
likely to be coming to us hereafter. 

Cossit: Be silent, Goody Cole. 

You should not interrupt your betters. 
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Goody Cole: He ain’t no better’n 
I be. 

Benjamin Tyler: Now to my way 
of thinking, Taxation ain’t the worst 
of it—— 

Cossit: And you, Benjamin Tyler, 
Tron Master, you too, disloyal to the 
Crown? I mistrust you have disobeyed 
the law, for, as you know, Parliament 
has provided that no iron is to be 
made, forged or manufactured in the 
colonies, but all is to be brought from 
England. 

Tyler: I’m no Iron Master; I’m 
just a plain millwright, who has to 
make his own iron or go. without. 
I’m loyal to the King and always have 
been, but, in truth, I can’t be loyal to 
his fool Parliament. 

You say I’ve disobeyed the law. 
That’s right, I have, but if I hadn’t 
whence would have come the mill- 
cranks and saws to saw the boards 
for this church building? If it 
weren't for my slitting-mill whence 
would have come the nails to fasten 
those boards to the frame? 

Your wise Parliament may know 
much about some things, but it seems 
not to know that we, here in America, 
have few roads, except’n horse tracks, 
and that we can’t pack a mill crank 
or a barrel of nails like a lady on a 
pillion. 

Those gentlemen of England don’t 
know how we have to toil in the bogs 
to get the mud for our iron ore, or 
how it often takes more’n a bushel of 
burnt mud to make the iron for three 
or four nails. 

There’s lots of things those gentle- 
men in Parliament don’t know; and 
for all his Harvard College education 
and travels over seas, there’s lots of 
things our Governor, John Went- 
worth, don’t know—— 

Goody Cole: (interrupting) I jes’ 
won't stan’ here and listen to no slurs 
on our good Governor, John Went- 
worth. I saw him when I was down 
to Portsmouth, and he’s jes’ the hand- 
somest man I ever saw—not except’n 
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you, Ben Tyler. An’ I heer’d him a 
speakin to the peepul an’ he had jes’ 
the nicest voice you ever heer’d—and 
he says, “Good day” to me—to me, 
Goody Cole, which is more’n some 
folks roun’ here say, that’s civil, in a 
whole year. An’ I| saw the ships 


they’re ignorant, just ignorant and 
don’t know how we, over here, have 
to struggle for everything we get. 
Why, if I'd obeyed the law, you 
wouldn’t have had even a pair of 
hinges to hang your church door. 
Goody Cole: Oh, I say, Ben Tyler, 





Seth Newton Gage, as Tousa. 


down there to Portsmouth, ships that 
had sailed all the way from England, 
which is more’n some of these clod- 
hoppers standin’ roun’ here have ever 
seen. 

Tyler: If you've finished, Goody 
Cole, I will say a few words more, 
which is, that | don’t blame the King ; 
I don’t much blame Parliament, for 


what do you know about hinges? 
Those big ones you hammered out 
for my cabin door creak like an ox- 
cart. 

Tyler: They wouldn't if they were 
half as well greased as your tongue. 

Cossit: Oh, my parishioners! 
Little do you know what a bitter 
draught to your pastor are the words 
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he has heard spoken here today, but 
you ought to know, for you are 
aware that I have lived long in Eng- 
land; that I was educated and took 
holy orders there, in beautiful, glori- 
ous England, the garden of all the 
earth. You know that my education 
was at the cost of the great Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, which Society has 
been so greatly aided by grants from 
the Parliament you so glibly decry; 
you are aware that this very parish 
was organized, and that its pastor is 
in large part paid by the munificence 
of this great Society. 

Oh, such ingratitude! 
than the serpent’s tooth. And then— 
(Cossit is here interrupted by the 
approach in front of Tousa, an In- 
dian, emitting grunts and_ guttural 
sounds. ) ; 

Cossit: Good day to you, Tousa. 
We hope you have good luck hunting 
and fishing ‘these beautiful summer 
days. (Tousa emits more grunts 
and guttural sounds) What would 
you say to us, Tousa? 

Tousa: Umph—Ugh—Heap big 
wigwam, white man make—Ugh— 
Umph—Manitou wigwam—Umph— 
Great Spirit no like big wigwam. 
Tousa no like— Deer no like—Umph 
---Ugh—Here Tousa’s hunting-ground 
—-Ugh. White man scare deer, kill 
beaver. Tyler make big mill, make 
big noise at fish place. 

White man have much land ’cross 
big water—Umph—white man_ go 
‘way—much far off—leave Tousa 
‘lone—all ‘lone. Tousa like more be 
‘lone—Umph— Ugh. Tousa say, 
white man no come ’cross little sweet- 
water river. Tousa say, white man 
come, Tousa kill. 

Timothy Atkins: (interrupting) 
Don’t you, Parson Cossit, be wastin’ 
none o’ your time listenin’ to such as 
him. Leave him to me. /’/] take care 


It’s sharper 


of him, an’ any more like him that 
come loafin’ roun’ these parts. 
Tousa’s 


Goody Cole: I  suspec’ 
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one of the foxes that steals my chick- 
ens—— 

Cossit: Timothy Atkins, this In- 
dian is entitled to the full protection 
of the law. I warn you against any 
violence not compelled in self de- 
fence. 

(Meanwhile Tousa, scowling at 
Timothy Atkins and Goody Cole, 
slowly withdraws, disappearing  be- 
hind the pines. 

An old man with long, gray hair 
and beard, a child on one shoulder, 
leading another by the hand, is seen 
approaching from the background.) 


Cossit: (addressing his parish- 
ioners) A stranger approaches— 
(turning to the stranger) What 1s 


your name, good stranger? 

Stranger: | have no name. 

Cossit: Whence do you come, good 
stranger ? 

Stranger: From yonder 
the Indians call Ascutney. 
Cossit: And what do you there? 
Stranger: I study omens—I study 
the thunder and the lightning, the 
rains and mists. I study beasts and 
fowl and growing things. I play 
with little children of the valley when 

the sun is getting low. 

Cossit: \WWhat more do you, good 
stranger? 

Stranger: | ponder upon the past 
and look far into the future. 

Cossit: (aside to his parishioners) 
This poor man must be demented, 
but let us learn what weird fancies 
fill his distraught brain, (turning to 
the stranger. ) The past we know; 
what, good sir, can you tell us of the 
future ? 

Stranger: (shades his eyes with 
uplifted hand, gazes into the distance, 
and says, very slowly at first) I see 
great wars—I see great ships come 
filled with fighting men—I see great 
battles—I see this land made free, 
free to make its own laws, good or 
bad, for which the people will have 
only themselves to praise or blame. 

I see these people spreading from 


mountain 





the great ocean on the east to the 
greater ocean on the west—I see 
growth—growth—growth. 

I see dissension, rebellion and civil 
strife. The people of the North in 


The Author, as the Hermit of the Mountain, 
with his two grandsons as Children of the Valley. 
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combat with the people of the South. 
I see the wound healed; and many 
millions of people united into the 
greatest nation on his fair earth. 

I see times when men who work 
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and save and use their brains will 
prosper as men had never done be- 
fore,—knowing comforts that even 
kings now know not of. 

Times when men will master the 
very elements, make fire and water 
do the work now done by toil that 
draws the sweat from their brows. 
They will harness the lightning to 
light great cities, unloosing it at will. 
They will talk long distances with 
those who are many miles away, and 
send messages across broad oceans 
with lightning speed. 

Gocdy Cole: He’s madder than a 
March hare. 
Atkins: 

loon. 

Stranger: In the far distance I see 
a tragedy greater than any this world 
had ever seen before. A great war 
growing out of lust for power, into 
which all the nations of the earth 
are drawn. A war in which millions 
of men, women and children will 
perish. A war fought on land and 
sea, under the sea, and in the air; 
for men will then build great ma- 
chines to fly higher and swifter than 
the swiftest bird can fly. 

Gocdy Cole: Dr. Meiggs, Dr. 
Meiggs! Bleed him—bleed him. Do 
something to relieve the pressure on 
his poor brain. 

(Dr. Meiggs hastily gets his in- 
struments, rusty saws and knives out 
of a clumsy box and approaches the 
stranger, who, with folded arms, 
looks calmly on.) 

Stranger: Nay, good doctor—stay 


He’s crazier than any 





your hand. In time of which I tell 
men of your profession will do all to 
save every drop of good _ red blood 
and naught to spill it. 

(Dr. Meiggs withdraws, the strang- 
er continues. ) 

Beyond all this I see a time when 
the British Empire and the Great Re- 
public of the West will join in might 
invincible to make peace, justice and 
good-will prevail throughout — the 
world. 

Of that which I foresee no man 
shapes the end, but a Power greater 
than any of us can understand. 
Great laws of growth and _ change 
will work as they have ever worked 
since time began. 

Man’s intellect can no more com- 
prehend than can the meadow mouse 
that scampers at his approach. 

Fare thee well, Reverend Sir— 

Fare thee well, Good People—I 
return to the mountain whence Il 
came. ( withdraws) 

Jones: Of the far future, of which 
the stranger tells, I know not; but 
this | know: That soon, as he pre- 
dicts, this country will be free—our 
own. Not by merely wishing for it, 
but by fighting for it. 

It will be long, hard, bloody work, 
but I, for one, stand ready. 

(A stir among the people) 

Voices: And I, and J, and I. 

Cossit: (covers his eyes with his 


hand, then raises his arms to heaven, 
saying) From battle and murder, and 
from sudden death, Good Lord, de- 
liver us. 
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THE PILGRIM WOMAN 


By Mary Richardson 


On a bleak, rocky hillside of New England, 

I stood, beneath gray clouds, and listened, lonely, 
To the deep silence. The wind’s mournful sighing, 
A distant whippoorwill’s sad call, these only 

Broke the vast stillness, like a faint voice calling 
From the dim past, upon my spirit falling. 


I raised my eyes and saw a woman standing, 
The Mother of our present, strong and fair 
Gazing before her with undaunted courage, 
She turned away from the dear past, and there 
She faced the future, dim and terrifying; 

The toilsome living and the lonely dying. 


3ut with the eyes of faith she saw the future ;—— 

A race of freemen rising from this soil! 

She turned and spoke to him who stood beside her: 
“Go, fell the trees, and count it blessed toil; 

Give me four walls, a hearthstone and a door, 

And I will make a home in this new shore.” 


Surely I saw her, when the house was built, 

Lift up her eyes and call on God to bless 

Her new made home, and all that it should shelter; 
And then she gathered, in the wilderness, 

Fagots, and, kneeling, to give God the praise, 

She lit the fire that warms us with its rays. 


The twilight deepened and the vision faded; 
Out of the dusk glimmered the evening star; 
But in my heart I heard the Pilgrim Woman 
Speak softly, in a voice faint and far; 
“Daughter, this fire I gave so much to light 
Must never fail, for you must keep it bright!” 
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HOME SPUN YARNS FROM THE 





RED BARN FARM 


By Zilla George Dexter. 


I 
An Att Day Visit. 


“Watch the risin’, Liddy. I 
wouldn’t have that bread sourin’ on 
my hands t’day for all the world, 
seein’ the minister and his new wife 
is comin’ to help eat it. I like dread- 
ful well to show the Elder that Man- 
dy Bowles can cook, if she can’t talk 
in prayer-meetin’ like some folks.” 

It was Mother’s anxious voice pene- 
trating to the big, sunny kitchen from 
the cool depths of the summer dairy. 

“Don’t worry no more about the 
bread, Mother, it’s all in the tins and 
set to risin’ ag’in; about as harnsum 
a batch as you ever see.” Liddy ap- 
peared at the open door. Softly 
closing it behind her, she came down 
the worn steps and stood with her 
mother upon the cool flag-stones that 
paved the milk-room floor. 

““What under the sun’s the marter 
now? What's come over ye to make 
ye look and act so worrittid, child?” 
gasped the house-wife, startled by 
her daughter’s unusual air of mystery. 

“T wanted to ask you somethin’ I 
didn’t want sister Ploomy to be 
hearin’,” whispered Liddy. 

“Well,” in a tone of relief, “you no 
need to sca’t me so. Sut fust, let 
me git this cream inter the churn so’st 
[ can be churnin’ whil’st you'r talkin’ ; 
it's took so everlastin’ long this 
mornin’ to git that cheese out o’ press 
and set up another curd.” 

“OQ Mother, don’t touch that now 
for I want you to be listenin’ to me.” 
Liddy had laid a restraining hand on 
her mother’s arm, already outstretch- 
ed to lift the jar of cream from off 
its shelf. 

The woman turned with a rebuke 
upon her lips but meeting the eyes of 





her daughter, always somber, now 
both determined and appealing, she 
snapped tartly, “Well, why don’t ye 
talk then, I’m listenin’ ain’t I? Be 
spry though, for the square-room 
ain't dustid yit.” 

“I’ve rolled up the curt’ins in the 
square-room and h’isted all the win- 
ders and shook all the rugs and laid 
‘em, and now I| thought perhaps,” the 
girl’s voice faltered slightly, “I 
thought perhaps, maybe you'd let 
Ploomy do the rest of the dustin’. 
I've did all the heft of it and jest left 
them pretty things on the mantletree 
and round; such things as she used to 
love to take care on. ’Twill do her 
sights o’ good and can’t noways hurt 
her. It’s goin’ to be such a day o’ 
happenin’s, too. | You know Ploomy 
hain’t never seen the minister’s wife, 
yit.”” 

The mother’s face paled and her 
voice shook as she answered the eager 
petitioner. “I'll finish the dustin’ and 
do all the rest what’s got to be done, 
and sha’n’t call on my sick and dyin’ 
daughter to help me nuther. And 
you, Liddy Bowles, layin’ your im- 
pudent hands on your mother and 
tellin’ her what not to do, you stiver 
right up charmber and stay there. I 
don’t need ye. I’m shamed on ye’.’ 

With a. face even whiter than her 
mother’s, the girl started to obey, but 
stopped and steadily confronted that 
already relenting parent. “I’m goin’ 
to mind you Mother,’ she - said, 
“same as I’ve always did and I’m 
sorry if | sassed ye. But it’s sufferin’ 
cruel to talk as tho’f I ain't bein’ 
lovin’ to my sister Ploomy. Nobuddy 
could love her more than me, ever 
sence you put her in my arms, a 
warm, cud'lin’ little thing. And that’s 
how | dar’st to hinder you _ today. 
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I've got somethin’ to say and I’m 
goin’ to say it before | go. I seem 
to have to.” 

Her mother making no remon- 
strance, Liddy continued, “I’m cer- 
tain, Marm, that our Ploomy don’t 
need to fade away and die as she is 
doin, seein’ she hain’t got none of 
them symtums, Prissy Emmons died 
of. Our Ploomy begun to fail right 
arfter you sent Alic Stinson off, no- 
buddy knows where.” 

“Liddy Bowles, you’r going’ too fur 
now, her mother interrupted sharply. 

“T didn’t exactly want to speak his 
name,” stammered the girl, “but it 
was then that Ploomy used to wake 
me up, cryin’ in the night. Some- 
times she’d say it was about Prissy’s 
layin’ all alone up there in the old 
grave-yard, and tell me she was 
growin’ cold just like her. Then I'd 
cuddle her up to me, her the hull time 
shakin’ like a popple leaf. Now you 
are givin’ ‘er lotions and ’arb-drinks’ 
she is more quieter but she don’t git 
no better. It seems as tho’f we was 
lettin’ her go on dyin’ of somethin’ 
she hain’t got. Stop it, Marm, do. 
You can do most anythin’ you set 
out to,” dry sobs choked the pleading 
voice. 

“Be ye through talkin’, Liddy?” 
asked her mother, “cause if you be, | 
want to say somethin’. I’m sorry | 
was so hash to ye. I ought not to 
ben. I’m mindid, myself, how’st I 
felt jest so about your aunt Ploomy, 
she that our Ploomy was named arf- 
ter, when she was took the same way, 
she died.” 

“Liddy, Liddy Bowles, where be 
you? Where’s Mother?” Janey’s 
bird-like voice (a blessed  interrup- 
tion) rang through kitchen and pan- 
try. The child swung wide the milk- 
room door and stood perilously swing- 
ing a basket héaped with fresh-laid 
eggs. “See,’’ she shouted, “I found 
two new nests, and where old Spot 
hid her kittens. Now I’m _ going 
blackber’in’ with the Bean children, 


over round Birch Knoll; I may, 
mayn’t I, Mother? You said I 
might, some day. And, Liddy, put a 
lot of bread and butter in my pail; 
I am hungry now.” 

“Liddy, do go ‘long and take care 
of them: aigs ‘fore that young-one 
smashes ’em.”” Mrs. Bowles’ voice 
had regained its usual brisk and pleas- 
ant tone. “I’m thinkin, Janey, you'll 
find slim pickin’, it’s ben so dreadful 
droughty all summer; but I should 
love to s’prise the Elder with one of 
my blackb’ry short-cakes for supper. 
Git the child a pail, Liddy, and put 
‘nough o’ your good cookies in it for 
the Bean children, too. They'll like 
‘em; their own mother was a marster 
good cook.” With squeals of delight 
Janey fled the kitchen, leaving” sun- 
shine behind her. 

When at last the hour approached 
for the expected guests - to arrive, 
there was nothing left to betray the 
morning’s unusual activities save the 
spicy aroma of plum-cake and cara- 
way cookies that still pervaded the 
pantry. Even the shining kitchen 
stove looked cool and innocent of un- 
duly heated transactions. 

No less guiltless of bustling anx- 
iety looked good Mrs. Bowles and 
her daughter Liddy, when, dressed 
in their seven-breadth ginghams and 
snowy aprons, they met their visitors 
under a canopy of woodbine that riot- 
ed lawlessly over the front door of 
the farm-house. Mrs. Bowles’ greet- 
ing was noisy and voluble; no other 
would she have deemed sufficiently 
cordial. 

“Good mornin’, good mornin’, 
Brother’n Sister Norris. We = are 
dreadful glad to see ye. Looked for 
ye more’n an hour ago. That’s 
right, Elder, take your little wife 
right out the waggin and we'll see to 
her whilst you put up your hoss. 
She’s a harnsom critter ain’t she? 
Your hoss I mean. But you'll have to 
unhitch, yourself, Elder, for the men- 
folks is all down in the field reapin’ 
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or pretendin’ to. This terrible drout 
has about sp’iled the harvist. But the 
Lord’ll take care on us, as Siah says.” 
Here the good woman indulged in an 
audible sigh of which the minister 
took speedy advantage. 

“Good morning, Sister Bowles, and 
Liddy, too,” he said in a pleasant and 
rather boyish voice, extending a hand 
to each in turn. “I’m glad to leave 
Mrs. Norris in excellent hands while 
I care for my horse and with your 
permission, Mrs. Bowles, look for 
those busy men in the field.” 

After lifting his wife from the car- 
riage to the door-stone, he turned to 
lead his impatient horse to the shelter 
of the hospitable old Red Barn; not, 
however, before catching a humorous 
gleam of protest from a pair of very 
blue eyes, together with a last word 
from Mandy, “Be sure you’ don’t 
hinder them men-folks, Elder, if you 
should chance to find *em workin’.” 

With a chuckle the hostess turned 
to her remaining guest. After a 
feeble hand-shake Liddy had vanish- 
ed, leaving Mrs. Norris to be volubly 
ushered by Mrs. Bowles, into the 
square-room, there to be breezily 
stripped of bonnet and shawl, thrust 
into a white-cushioned rocking-chair, 
a big fan of turkey-feathers pressed 
into her hand, all in a twinkling. 

“Now you set right there by that 
north winder and cool off,” com- 
manded Mrs. Bowles, not unpleasant- 
ly, “Your pretty face is most as 
pink as our Ploomy’s _ hollyhocks. 
Per’aps she'll feel like comin’ in to 
set with ye, whilst I and Liddy’s git- 
tin’ the dinner on. With company 
and two extry hired men in the field 
t'day | can’t spare a minute to set. 
‘Twould gin me conniption fits, to 
have my dinner laggin. Mandy 
Bowles’ dinner horn blows reg’lar the 
year round; folks sets their clocks by 
it, so they say.” 

The minister’s wife might as well 
have been dumb, for as yet she had 
not been able to complete a full sen- 
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tence. Now she looked up, surprised 
at the sudden silence, and _ started 
by the changed expression on the 
face before her. Its features were 
working convulsively to repress emo- 
tion that threatened tears. 

“Don't be sca’t, Miss Norris, ‘taint 
nuthin’,”” the unsteady lips replied to 
her frightened exclamation. “I stood 
lookin’ at ye and it ‘minded me that 
only last spring our Ploomy had as 
red cheeks and dancin’ eyes as you've 
got tay, every bit; if anything, 
Ploomy’s eyes was the harnsumist ; 
the reg’lar Bowles eye, grey with the 
blue in ‘em. Ploomy was the light 
of the house,—the light of my life, 
but she’s goin’ out. Don’t open yer 
lips! Don’t pity me! for I jest couldn't 
stan’ it.” The woman had lifted a 
bony hand as in protest. “’Twould 
break me all up if ye talked to me; 
and I’ve got to be the head for the 
hull of ‘em. Land sakes alive! What 
am | thinkin’ on? Liddy out there 
all alone, tewin’ over the dinner.” 

Mandy was herself again, and, 
Mrs. Morris, watched her through 
the narrow hall, where the kitchen 
door closed on her. 

“Dear me, what a strange person,” 
thought the young wife, “I never of- 
fered a word. My eyes were filled 
with tears, but not one pious thing had 
| to say; not even a bit of comforting 
Seripture. O Sally Morris,” she 
whispered, “what a fraud for a mini- 
ster’s wife! Mother dear, you were 
not far wrong when you’ warned 
Charley that ] was no more fitted for 
the position than a blind kitten. You 
might have spared ‘the adjective, 
though; and Charley seems to dote 
on kittens. But what a dear, sweet 
room this is with ‘Ploomy’s holly- 
hocks’ peeping in! It makes me 
think of home.” 

The green paper curtains were 
rolled high, the windows opened wide. 
Outside, swayed by a gentle wind, 
slender spires of hollyhocks seemed 
to be peering within, their fair blos- 
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soms pink with amazement at their 
own audacity. Between these flower 
bedecked windows stood a narrow, 
fall-leaf table, covered with a snowy 
cloth of home-made linen, deeply 
fringed with netting and _ tassels. 
Here reposed the big Bible sacred to 
family records, flanked by an order- 
ly array of daguerreotypes, a Gift 
300k and a Daily Food. Opposite 
‘the windows, on the far side of the 
room was the never absent “square- 
room” bed, high-piled with the 
downiest of “live-geese” feathers and 
covered with marvels of loom and 
needle work. This  slender-posted, 
high-canopied bed, the heavy bureau 
of many drawers, together with the 
gem of a small table now attracting 
the admiring gaze of Mrs. Norris, 
were deservedly the pride of the mis- 
tress of Red Barn Farm. She never 
wearied of repeating this formula, 
“My greatmother was a Marsh; one 
of them Marshes, they say, that was 
distant kin of old Gov’ner Marsh of 
Varmount. This ‘ere bedstid and the 
hull set was her’n, and it fell on me. 
The old Gov’ner was a smart man in 
his day.” 

There was scarce opportunity to 
wince at the atrocious plaster o’ 
paris “ornamints’” ranged on the 
mantle, or to shake a wrathful, small 
first toward the wall where hung the 
ubiquitous memorial picture, (a very 
weeping willow, and a very drooping 
lady with classical features cheerfully 
resigned) ; certainly there was no 
time to examine the finely braided 
and “drawn-in” rugs that so plenti- 
fully covered the stainless floor, be- 
fore the kitchen door softly opened 
and closed. 

Ploomy stood within the small en- 
try, swaying and slender, like a young 
birch of the forest. Her cheeks were 
flushed with expectancy and her really 
beautiful eyes appealed for compan- 
ionship. At least so interpreted the 


girl-wife, prompted by hidden pangs 
of homesickness. 


Without ceremony 





she met the frail, hesitating young 
thing with a loving embrace and drew 
her gently to the one rocking-chair by 
the cool north window, saying with a 
tuneful chuckle, 

“With those wonderful eyes, you 
must be Ploomy, and I am_ Sally 
Norris. Now that we are quite pro- 
perly introduced I will bring my 
chair and sit close by you if I may. 
I have a sister about your age and 
those lovely hollyhocks at the windows 
reminded me of her and home. Did 
you plant them? Your mother call- 
ed them yours.” 

“Yes, they and the grass pinks were 
mine but sister Liddy has took the 
hull care of ’em this summer. It’s 
ben a sight of work for there haint 
ben a drop of rain, scurcely.” 

Ploomy’s voice was disappointing, 
hopeless, lifeless, save its bit of whin- 
ing drawl. Mrs. Norris in her frank- 
ly convincing way disarmed the girl’s 
shyness and incited her interest. With 
even a faint show of eagerness, she 
was soon asking and answering ques- 
tions. 

After a silence consumed by Sally 
in looking at family daguerreotypes 
Ploomy said softly, “Your sister is 
nineteen years old and past, if she is 
my age, and she has never had no 
trouble nor any sorrow has she?” 

Not waiting for an answer to so 
dazing a question, she went on, 
“There hain’t nobuddy told you how 
much I thought of Prissy. I loved 
her more’n I did my sister Liddy. 
We was nigher of age and said our a, 
b, abs, and worked our samplers to- 
gether and always set with one ‘nuther 
to school.” 

“Who is Prissy? asked Mrs. Nor- 
ris. 

“Prissy Emmons. She was the 
harnsomist girl in these parts, folks 


all said, and I know’ she was the 
sweetiest.”’ 
“Has she gone far away?’ still 


questioned Mrs. Norris. 
“Prissy died, and they’ve buried 


























her, up in the old grave-yard under 
the shadder of the mountain; when 
she was always so tender and timid 


like. I wish grave-yards was nigher 
home.” Ploomy’s voice had again 
trailed off into hopeless depths, her 
face pallid, her eyes dilated with vague 
terror. 

Mrs. Norris, bending forward, laid 
her own warm, pulsing hand upon 
Ploomy’s folded cold and still on the 
girl’s lap. “Now my little friend,” 
she said brightly, “we are not to talk 
of sad things today. My own heart 
is heavy too, with homesickness. 
Your big, solemn, old mountains 
glooming over us, are behaving horri- 
bly, covered with haze or smoke; the 
air is fairly stifling in the valley. It did 
seem so good to come up here on the 
hills where one can breathe.” Here 
Ploomy, in turn, lifted her hand and 
laid it in shy sympathy upon Sally’s. 

Acute illness or distress never fail- 
ed to claim Mrs. Norris’ quick pity, 
while she had_ small patience with 
seemingly mtinor ills. She had much 
to learn. Here is a confession made 
later to her. husband. 

“Ploomy captured me with her 
lovely eyes and her exquisite figure, 
and something more that | cannot ex- 
press; like the cling and curl of baby 
fingers around one of your own. You 
can’t let go and baby won't. At the 
same time I fairly ached, at first, to 
treat her as I used to treat my dolls 
when they got limp and flabby, chuck 
in the saw-dust.”’ 

Indeed, Ploomy was not easily re- 
pulsed. With a new-found friend 
she was like a brook bursting icy bar- 
riers under melting sunbeams. With 
new color and livelier tone she stam- 
mered, “Now certain, Miss Norris, 
certain, I didn’t set out for to make 
you feel bad, I didn’t. But, Oh, I 
do want somebuddy to talk to 
and somebuddy to talk with me! 


Liddy can’t think of things to say 
much, and Mother says talk is weak- 
enin’. 


Ther’s nothin’ to do but be 
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thinkin’. Nothin’ like it was before.” 

The minister’s wife might now have 
been -grateful for an excellent mem- 
ory and easy conscience that permit- 
ted her to repeat choice thoughts and 
passages to the eagerly listening girl, 
nearly all filched from Mr. Norris’ 


latest sermons. “Anything,” she 
thought, “if | may only keep her 


mind away from the grave-yard until 
‘Mandy Bowles’ dinner horn’ blows. 
Of course the child can not appreciate 
all these fine thoughts, but she does 
listen, and that is better than half of 
Charley’s audience does, poor boy.” 

But at last in a voice more tuneful 
and vibrant than had seemed possible 
for Ploomy, she interrupted with, 
“Tl thank you, Mis’ Norris, for all 
them wonderful words you've ben 
speakin’ to me. I’ve read em in my 
Bible, some of ’em, but I never 
thought they were writ to be lived 
by every day, easy and comfortable. 
Father has come the nighest, but it 
has took a sight of goin’ to prayer- 
meetin’. Two things you said I aint 
never goin’ to forgit. You said hate 
is poison; and that it works just like 
poison in our blood. A little makes 
us uncomfortable, and any more is 
dangerous, and all the biggest doctors 
know it. They must have a lot of 
cases. I suppose they call it by some 
other name more satisfyin’. And 
you said too, Mis’ Norris, that loving 
was living; that love was all around 
us and in us all, even when we mayn't 
be noticin’, for God is Love. You 
said, that love shows up dif’runt in 
dif’runt folks. And there are’ so 
many dif’runt folks that ain’t alike.” 

In the short silence, Mrs. Norris, 
looking into Ploomy’s eyes, lighted 
from within, could, for the first time, 
imagine this frail, wilted little body, 
as having once been “the light o’ the 
house.” 

“IT can’t say them words as beautiful 
as you said them to me, Mis’ Norris,” 
resumed the girl,” but I can see them 
beautiful, and shinin’. You - said, 
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some love was like a spring a-wellin’ 
up. That ’minded me of Prissy’s 
love bubblin’ and sparklin’ like the 
spring down by the big ledge, where 
we used to make our play-house when 
the bluets were in blossom. Then 
when you told about a deep well with 
a star shinin’ in it, | thought of sister 
Liddy’s love. Only I had never 
called it love before; just called it 
‘doin’ things,’ such as_ I expected. 
But I see now, doin’ is the deepist 
kind of lovin.’ 3ut the best was, 
when you said that some folkses love 
might be deep and honist but mis- 
taken; and they'd likely act ha’sh and 
cruel, thinkin’ all the time it was for 
your good. Then maybe you would 
git all riled up and forgit the years 
of lovin’ that has gone before and git 
to hatin’ and perhaps dyin’ afore you 
know it. That made me think of-of- 
someone else. But I can see now, it 
was her way of lovin’. I sha’n't hate 
her no more, never. I am so glad.” 

After another short pause, Ploomy 
added, “O, Mis’ Norris, your words 
are wonderful to me; like after a long 
spell, everything dryin’ up, you lay 
in the hot night pantin’ for your 
breath, and all at once, feel a cool 
wind liftin’ the heavy hair off’n your 
for'ed, like your mother’s hand use 
to, and you go to sleep, listenin’ to 
the rain.”’ 

The eyes of the young wife brim- 
med with sudden tears. Ploomy, 
drawing the sweet face nearer to her 
own, caressed with shy fingers the 
sunny curls on Sally’s forehead. “I 
have never seen a minister’s wife like 
you before,” she said, with the dear- 
est smile. “Why, you are just like 
other girls, only nicer of course. I 
must have thought you was all born 
with hair smooth and shiny, and 
linin collars on.” The girl ended with 
a genuine giggle and was rewarded 
by an approving pat and a ripple of 
laughter. 

“Now you see, Mis’ Ploomy,”’ still 
laughed the little woman, “I am not 
a regular born, parson’s wife. My 





hair will curl and I abhor linen col- 
lars. The minister business | have 
to learn from a to z. Really those 
fine thoughts that proved angel wings 
to you, were none of them mine. 
They were stolen from Mr. Norris’ 
sermons. And I have it all to con- 
fess to him before I sleep tonight.” 

“They was all true thoughts,” as- 
serted Ploomy, the inner light deep- 
ening in her eyes, “and seein’ you 
stole our Elder’s heart, he shouldn't 
be put out if you steal more that’s 
good and true, of his’n.” 

“T will remember that, Little Girl, 
when | make my confession,’ said 
Sally, laughing again merrily, then,— 
“But how your ‘Elder’ loves these 
mountains, his work, and his people; 
the brawny-armed, sooty-faced miners 
and all! A few may be slow of 
speech, and like their valleys, narrow 
and confined in their ideas, but they 
are honest thinkers and their valleys 
are on a high level. These last words 
are his, Deary. 1 repeat them when- 
ever I need bracing. But between you 
and me, Ploomy, I don’t like these 
mountains. They shave sulked be- 
hind a dismal haze ever since I came, 
whic. is a very impolite way to treat 
a briae, to say the least. Your people 
are, no doubt, excellent, so are butter- 
nuts, and I’ve only my two small fists 
to smite with. Charley has the ad- 
vantage, for he can lay them on the 
anvil Sundays and make sparks fly. 
© Sally Norris, what an unguarded 
speech !” 

While she had been talking, Sally 
had slipped from her uncomfortable, 
straight backed chair, to the velvety 
“drawn in” rug, flaunting its gay 
medley of bright colors in front of 
Ploomy’s rocking-chair. While re- 
clining there, and tracing with her 
dainty finger around the intricate 
scrolls and amazing roses, she was 
chatting idly and busily on, but keep- 
ing an ear alert, to catch the first 
blast of the long delayed dinner-horn. 

“Now you see,” she exclaimed, 
while lifting her bonny face, and 
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shaking that dainty finger to Ploomy. 
“You see, Ploomy, Mr. Norris, even 
for me, would not leave his work 
here and his people, as he loves to 
call them; yet he did ask me to leave 
the dearest, sunniest home and come 
to him.” 

“What made you listen to him? 
What made you come?” Ploomy 
questioned with eager interest. 

“Oh, perhaps I admired him the 
more, for not betraying his man- 
hood; for not letting anything beguile 
him from his chosen work. He 
would not make an idol of me, so I 
am proud to be his wife. Proud,” 
with a brave tilt of the curly head, 
“to find that | have it within me, to 
endure things, (even desperate home- 
sickness, just now,) for one whom [| 
love. Can you’ understand _ that, 
Girlie?” 

“Vis, oh yis, Mis’ Norris; the more 
my Alic had to bear, the more I want- 
ed to stand by him. But Mother said 
I couldn’t never be his wife; she’d 
see me laid in the grave-yard first, 
‘side of Prissy.’ Ploomy’s reply had 
been hurried, and shrill with emotion. 
After an abrupt pause, she resumed 
in an even and decided tone, “But, 
Mis’ Norris, as I said to you, | won't 
never hold it no more against my 
mother, for you've made me see so 
plain, it’s her way of lovin’ me, and 
a sufferin’ way too; like a wild ana- 
mile when somethin’s threatenin’ its 
young-ones.” 

“But, who is Alic?” asked Mrs. 
Norris, a new note of sympathetic in- 
terest in her voice. 

“He was Father’s bound boy, took 
when he was ten year old, to work 
for his keep an’ schoolin’ and three- 
hundred dollars when he got to be 
one-an’-twenty.”’ Plomy’s voice was 
trailing off again, and Sally deplored 
asking that last, unfortunate question. 

“I was eight year old,” Ploomy 
rallying, continued, “when Alic first 
come. We all growed up together 
like one fam’ly, and did’nt see no 
dif’runce; | didn’t till he was twenty, 
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past. When Alic spoke about it to 
Father, he was glad, and said Alic 
was like his own boy. With Mother 
‘twas dif’runt. She liked Alic, she 
said; but, she said, she ‘couldn’t stum- 
mick them Stinsons. They was 
good, respectable folks, Father kept 
tellin’ her. Though they did have a 
big fam/ly, always comin’, and _ piles 
of docter’s bills. Mother tried to be 
happy, because I was, and we had got 
my chist most full, when something 
happened among his family ;'somethin} 
he couldn’t be blamed for, more’n the 
angels in heaven. Then mother up 
and talked to Alic and me. But I 
won't think of them cruel words no 
more. 

“The next mornin’ Father found a 
writin’ left on Alic’s chist when he‘d 
gone and went off in the night. I 
can say it by heart. It reads like 
this,—‘Dear Uncle Siah, I thank you 
for bein’ a father to me, and for 
the prayers I have heard you putting 
up for me in the old barn chamber, 
many a time, when you didn’t know 
I was nigh. I shall never forget 
Red Barn Farm. I would like to 
say more, but | am forbid, and I 
have promised. Give my three hun- 
dred dollars to Father, to help on 
the mortgage. Good bye. Alic.’”’ 

“Was that all?” asked Mrs. Nor- 
ris, very softly. “Have you never 
heard from him since?” 

“Nobuddy has,” sighed Ploomy, 
“But I could have stood it all, and 
not give up and die, like I am doin’ ” 
she still continued, “for Alic wouldn’t 
never forgit me, and I could be wait- 
in’; and | dreamed such a comfortin’ 
dream about Prissy. I saw her 
standin’ by the old spring, her white 
feet shinin’ among the bluets, and she 
was laughin’ and holdin’ up a drip- 
pin’ cup of water to me, when a 
white veil, like a thin mountain show- 
er, only brighter, come sweepin’ be- 
tween us. I know now she is some- 
where among flowers and _— sparklin’ 
waters. but with mother it was 
dif’runt. There I have ben all the 
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time pityin’ myself to death and 
layin’ it all on her, and most hatin’ 
her because I thought she was hatin’ 
Alic and me. All the time she is 
lovin’ and protectin’ me the best she 
knows how; like an anamile that don't 
sense but one kind of lovin’,—the 
fear kind. My eyes is opened now, 
and Mother’ll see dif’runt, give her 
time. Kittens is wiser than folks. 
They cuddle down together, patient 
and lovin’, and let one ‘nuther’s eyes 
alone.”’ 

“Thank you, Ploomy, that counts 
one for kittens. The mtinister will 
enjoy that too.” 

The little wife, still half reclining 
upon the rug, moved closer and 
throwing her arm across the girl’s 
lap laid her head upon it. Ploomy’s 
face flushed with pleasure, and again 
her light fingers touched and toyed 
with those rings of sunny hair. 

“Oh, what a day o’ happenin’s,” she 
breathed, scarcely above a_ whisper; 
then aloud, “why this mornin’ I didn’t 
have nothin’ else to do, or think on 
but dyin’. I know, of course, I can’t 
never git well again, for Mother 
keps saying so; and she’s always did 
all the plannin’. But I heard Pris- 
sy’s mother tellin’ her that I ain’t a 
mite like Prissy was, and if she was 
her, she’d have Dr. Colby come right 
up and see me. Mother told her that 
I was jest like my aunt Ploomy, and 
old Dr. Richardson had always ben 
the fam’ly doctor, and she didn’t be- 


lieve in changin’. 
died.” 

After a moment’s silent struggle 
with herself, the girl went on; a strain 
of holy purpose livening her tones, 
“But | ain’t goin’ to feel bound to 
put my hull mind on dyin’ as I have 
ben doin’. I’d mostly forgot about 
lovin’ and that’s no way to die happy, 
is it? I’m goin’ right to lovin’, 
spesh’ly them that’s makin’ mistakes 
and don’t sense it.” Now bending 
low until a tear fell among the bright 
curls, she said, “You told me, Mis’ 
Norris, that you was no kind of a 
minister's wife. You have ben to 
me like Prissy at the spring; and I’m 
drinkin’, oh! how I’m drinkin’, at the 
cup you've ben holdin’ to my lips.” 

Sally, now  half-kneeling before 
Ploomy, took her wasted hands in 
her own saying softly, “Listen, Little 
One, I am learning of you, here at 
your blessed feet. Learning to sep- 


My aunt Ploomy 


arate souls from their mistakes; 
learning how mean _ and ill-natured 
self-pity is. For instance, blaming 
my natural homesickness to your 


noble old mountains, who seem just 
now to be having troubles of their 
own; and to Charley’s dear people, 
who are far too wise to accept me at 
my own valuation. But, do we hear 
men’s voices? Is that your mother’s 
step in the kitchen?. Why have we 
not heard the dinner-horn blow?” 


(To be continued) 
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THE BROOKES MORE PRIZE AWARD 


Harold Vinal, a teacher of music 
at Steinert Hall, Boston, but also 
the editor and publisher of Voices, a 
quarterly journal of verse, is the win- 
ner of the $50 prize offered by Mr. 
Brookes More for the best poem pub- 
lished in the Granite Monthly during 
the year 1921. The _ distinguished 
judges, Professor Katharine Lee 
Bates of the department of English 
at Wellesley College, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, critic and anthologist, 
and former Governor John H. Bart- 
lett of New Hampshire, were unani- 





Harotp VINAL. 


mous in making the award to Mr. 
Vinal, though they were not so agreed 
as to which was the best of his sev- 
eral contributions to the magazine 
during the year. One of the judges 
preferred his Sonnet, published in the 
May issue; but the other two gave 
the honor to “Alien,” printed on page 
35 of the January, 1921, issue as 
follows: 


The gorse grass waves in Ireland, 
Far on the windless hills; 

In France dark poppies glimmer— 
Suncups and daffodils. 


The heather seas are crying— 
And deep on English lanes 
Blown roses spill their color 
In the soft, grey rains. 


My heart alone is broken 

For things I may not see— 
New England’s shaken gardens, 
Beside a dreaming sea. 





Mr. Brookes More 


We also reprint the Sonnet, as fol- 
lows : 


I have touched hands with peace and 
loveliness, 

When the first breath of May crept 
through the trees; 

Watched lyric flowers tremble in the 
breeze— 

I cannot say I have been comfortless. 

Often the nights have whispered words 
to me; 

With wonder I have watched a new day 
break, 

Shaking its veils across the windy lake— 

The wind that stirred them, brought me 
ecstasy. 
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My heart can know no pain while beauty 
weaves 

Quaint patterns in the corridors of 
thought, 

Patterns of curving cloud and waving 
leaves; 

All the indifference that time has 
wrought 

Will softly pass, when I behold afar— 

The lovely beauty of an evening star. 


Mr. Vinal is a contributor of verse 
to many magazines besides the Gran- 
ite Monthly, the list including The 
Atlantic Monthly, Pearson’s, The 
Smart Set, The Bookman, The Son- 
net, Poetry, Contemporary Verse, The 
Lyric, The Lyric West, The Liberator, 
etc. His first volume of verse, “White 
April,” will be brought out by the 
Yale University Press in the spring in 
their Yale Series of Younger Poets. 

Readers of the Granite Monthly 
who were asked by the editor to in- 
dicate their individual choices for the 
prize awards made these interesting 
suggestions: “Snow Trail,” by Ber- 
nice Lesbia Kenyon; “Au Soleil,” by 
Walter B. Wolfe; “Spring,” by Mar- 
tha S. Baker; “The Angel of the Hid- 
den Face,” by Helen L. Newman; 


“My Baby,” by George A. Foster; 
“Memory,” by Cora S. Day ; “Home,’t 
by W. B. France; “The Blind,” by 
Edwin Carlile Litsey; “Roses,” by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes; “After- 
math,” by Alice D. O. Greenwood ; 
“A Christmas Wish,’ by George 
Henry Hubbard; “O Little Breeze,” 
by George I. Putnam; “Nothing Com- 
mon or Unclean,” by Claribel Weeks 
Avery; “Day Time,” by Mary E. 
Hough; “In Violet Time,” by  L. 
Adelaide Sherman; “Sonnet,” by 
Louise Patterson Guyol; “Camilla 
Sings,” by Shirley Harvey. 

As we have said before the 1921 
competition was of a character which 
gave real pleasure to the management 
of the Granite Monthly and which so 
impressed Mr. More with the value 
of his gift in creating and increasing 
interest in poetry that he has kindly 
offered to renew the award for the 
present year, 1922. By the terms of 
his gift this year, $50 will be award- 
ed in January, 1923, to the author 
of the best poem not in free verse 
and written by a subscriber to the 
Granite Monthly which is printed in 
that magazine during 1922. 


MY SONG THAT WAS A SWORD 
By Hasel Hall 


My song that was a sword is still. 
Like a scabbard I have made 
A covering with my will 


To sheathe its blade. 


It had a flashing tongue of steel 
That made old shadows start; 
It would not let the darkness heal 


About my heart. 











an 




















January 20, 1922, Professor George 
H. Whitcher, formerly deputy state 


superintendent of schools, was suc- 
ceeded as federal director of prohibi- 
tion law enforcement for the state 
of New Hampshire by Rev. Jonathan 


Snow Lewis, since 1918 state commis- 


missioner of law enforcement under 
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Mr. Lewis was born in Boston, 


Mass., November 14, 1864, the son of 
Luther and Almira Horton (Smith) 
Lewis. He attended the public 
schools of Boston, Everett and East- 
ham, Mass., arid, after engaging in 
business life for a time, the theologi- 
cal institution at 


Newton Center, 





Rev. JONATHAN S. Lewis 


the New MHampshire _ prohibitory 
statute. On the same day Ralph W. 
Caswell of Dover, who had been Com- 
missioner Lewis’s deputy, was pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy in the higher 
place. These appointments were 
asked for by friends of Prohibition 
as a government policy, headed by 
the Anti-Saloon League. 


Mass., where he graduated with the 
degree of B. D. in 1911, being class 
president. He was pastor of the 
Baptist church in Amherst from 1908 
to 1918 and while holding this posi- 
tion was chosen to represent the town 
in the state legislatures of 1915 and 
1917. 

At both sessions he was in the fore- 
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front of those who were fighting for 
the repeal of the state local-option 
liquor law and a return to state-wide 
prohibition and in 1917 he and his 
fellow-workers were successful in 
bringing about this result. Several 
measures designed to put new “teeth” 
in the prohibition law accompanied 
the overturn of the license system and 
among them was the establishment of 
the office of commissioner of law en- 
forcement. For this place Mr. Lewis 
was the unanimous choice of the 
temperance workers inside and outside 
of the legislature and Governor 
Henry W. Keyes at once gave him 
the appointment. His administration 
of the office has not been spectacular, 
but steady, just and efficient to a de- 
gree which made him the logical can- 
didate for the federal place if a 
change in the latter were to be made. 

While a resident of Massachusetts 
Mr. Lewis was a Prohibitionist in 
politics, being chairman of that party’s 
state committee, its candidate for 
lieutenant governor and for secretary 
of state and a delegate to its national 
convention; but since locating in New 
Hampshire he has acted with the Re- 
publican party. He is president of 
the New Hampshire Anti-Saloon 
league and a director of the National 
Anti-Saloon League; also, of the New 
Hampshire: United Baptist conven- 
tion. Since his appointment as law 
enforcement officer he has made his 
residence in Concord. 

In recent newspaper interviews Mr. 
Lewis is quoted as taking an op- 
timistic view of the situation as to law 
enforcement in this state, in which he 
is supported by public utterances of 
Governor Brown and other high of- 
ficials. Mr. Lewis says with pride 
that men who have taken a country- 
wide view of the conditions, place 
New Hampshire among the three or 
four states in which the prohibitory 
liquor laws are best enforced; and 
he is confident that this good record 


will be maintained and improved by a 
continuance of the excellent co-opera- 
tion among law enforcing officials and 
of the public sentiment in support of 
the law. 

For almost eighty years laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor 
have been on the statute books of New 
Hampshire. Even during the decade 
of local option prohibition was the law 
in by far the greater part of the state. 
While it is true that at times the 
people have semed to be “for the law, 
but agin its enforcement,” this is not 
to-day the fact. It seems safe to say 
that New Hampshire has seen its last 
open saloon and that while the laws 
against the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages will be violated in 
the future, as are all laws of God and 
man, there will be less of such viola- 
tion than at any time in the past. 


In New Hampshire history 1922 
will be remembered, among _ other 
reasons, as the year in which Dart- 
mouth College was forced to adopt 
an unique and highly selective pro- 
cess for admission to its courses. 
For several years the College has been 
able to accept but a limited portion 
of the number of candidates who have 
applied for admission, and this pres- 
sure, far from abating, has shown 
every sign of increasing until an 
army of 5,000 boys would be march- 
ing on Hanover where accommoda- 
tions for only 500 would be available. 

The solution which the Dartmouth 
authorities have worked out for their 
problem is very interesting and will 
be watched intently by other institu- 
tions of learning in a somewhat simi- 
lar predicament. It seeks to secure 
for its student body young men of in- 
tellectual capacity, character and 
promise, coming from homes of a 
variety of types and having a 
certain geographical distribution. 
“Lest the old traditions fail” and in 
order that the indefinable, but  cer- 
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tainly existent “Dartmouth spirit” 
shall be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, all properly quali- 
fied sons of alumni and of Dartmouth 
college officers will be accepted. 

We are very glad that under “geo- 
graphical distribution” all residents of 
the state of New Hantpshire will be 
admitted. All residents of districts 


- 





and School Activities shall be used 
supplementary to scholastic — records, 
and those which indicate men who are 
plainly possessed with qualities of 
leadership or qualities of outstanding 
promise shall be given particular con- 
sideration as compared with the rec- 
ords of those otherwise qualified by 
high scholarship ranks with no evi- 
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PRESIDENT Ernest M. Hopkins, or DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


west of the Mississippi and south of 
the Potomac and Ohio rivers also 
will be admitted with the end in view 
of making Dartmouth a truly national 
institution. 

This frank paragraph from the of- 
ficial statement of the plan has rous- 


ed much comment pro and_ con 
among educators, but seems well 
adapted to assist in producing 


what has become known as the typical 
Dartmouth man: “Personal Ratings 


dence of positive qualities otherwise.” 

Meanwhile if Daniel Webster had 
to deliver his Dartmouth College ora- 
tion to-day he could not move the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to tears by his declaration “It is a 
small college but there are those who 


love it.” He might, however, say 
with truth “It is a great college and 
there are many who would like to 
love it.” 











More than once, in the past, the 
Granite Monthly has pointed out the 
opportunity of New Hampshire _ to 
become the winter resort and winter 
sport state par excellence of the East, 
and it is good to note that real pro- 
gress in this direction has been made 
during the present season. In_ the 
nineties, Concord, the capital city, 
several times entertained its legisla- 
tive visitors and thousands of other 
guests with winter carnivals — that 
were most elaborate and _ enjoyable 
events, especially featuring long and 
beautiful parades of horse drawn 
sleighs and floats. 

After an interval, Dartmouth Col- 
ege, thanks to an undergraduate, Fred 
H. Harris of Brattleboro, Vt., sud- 
denly awoke to a realization of the 
fact that its isolation among the snow- 
clad hills was an asset instead of the 
curse it always had been considered. 
In due time the first winter carnival 
at Hanover was held and in each suc- 
ceeding year has increased in suc- 
cess and popularity. Of greater im- 
portance, of course, is the fact that 
a large part of the student body has 
been outfitted with skiis and snow- 
shoes and drawn out into Richard 


Hovey’s “great white cold” for the 
most healthful and exhilarating of 
recreation. 


A few years since Newport, with 
the owners of Blue Mountain For- 
est, co-operating, opened a series of 
successful carnivals. Then Gorham 
got in line with a fine entertainment. 
This winter Berlin, Bristol and Con- 
way have joined the list and doubt- 
less others will have been heard from 
before these words appear in print. 
Cities and towns which have not held 
carnivals have made arrangements 
for various branches of winter sport, 
by giving official sanction to coasting, 
by building toboggan slides, by main- 
taining rinks for ice skating and in 
other ways. On Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons the people of 
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Concord, old and young, have joined 
in “community hikes’ on snowshoes 
and skiis under the direction of the 


winter sports committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
New Hampshire has had more 


winter guests from abroad, our old 
friends of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and many others, this year than 
ever before. Of that we are glad. 
More New Hampshire people have 
availed themselves of their home op- 
portunities for winter sport; and that 
gives us even greater pleasure. The 
opportunities for future development 
on these good lines are practically un- 
limited and that is the best of all. 
New Hampshire’s supply of hills and 
lakes is sufficient to meet any demand 
that may be made upon her. Usual- 
ly, the supply of snow and ice is 
equally adequate. So let snowshoes, 
skiis, skates, sleds and toboggans be 
counted among household necessities 
in the Granite State. Jingle bells on 
the one-horse sleighs and the © six- 
horse sleighs. Put on your mittens, 
pull your cap down over your ears 
and get out into the air—and into the 
snow if you are a novice at the win- 
ter-games. It will make you healthy; 
you will know you are wise and you 
won't care whether you are wealthy 
or not. 


As we were thinking, on a recent 
day, that it was time to write an edi- 
torial boosting the Granite Monthly 
advertising pages, the holder of an 
annual contract for one of those 
pages came into our office and renew- 
ed the contract. That gave us a pleas- 
ant sensation which’ was: intensified 
when the gentleman in question re- 
marked: “I have just made a sale 
which I can trace directly to my ad- 
vertising in the Granite Monthly, the 
profit on which will more than pay 
your bill to me for a year.” No 
lengthy sermon on that text seems to 
be necessary. 








In to-day’s mail we find a letter 
from a well known New Hampshire 
woman now resident in another state, 
enclosing her check for renewal of 
subscription and saying: “I do not 


Down .... down 


Weighed on my senses 


Strayed from the stars 
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REFLETS DANS L’INFINITE 
By Walter B. Wolfe 


Last night I fell from the vermeil bourne 
Where dwell the dreams; 

Fell from the mirrored splendors 

Qf lustrous palaces in lapis-lazuli 

And chrysoberyl wrought, 

Where vetiver and sandalwood 

And scent of aloes rose in heavy incense 

And the fragrance of neroli wafted thru the halls 


Last night | fell in a spray of star-dust 
From the tinted palaces of dreams 
Thru clouds of radiant whiteness 


All thru the dream-bourne of infinity 
And wakening, dream melodies 

Still lingered ethereal in my ears 

And scent of ylang-ylang blossoms 


I found you, soft against me; 

Your hair and amber halo all about your face, 
And playing round you, the dream-incense 

Of your loveliness and melodies 


Haunting your sweet presence— 
Late revellers these, that strayed with me 
From the vermeil bourne where dwell the dreams 
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see how any son or daughter of New 
Hampshire can fail to find much more 
than two dollars’ worth of interest- 
ing matter in the twelve issues of 
your magazine.” 











A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


A stalwart and handsome volume, 
as stately as “The Frigate Medusa” 
and as trim and fast moving as “The 
Speedwell Privateer,” is the 412 page 
book written by Ralph D. Paine of 
Durham and published by the Cen- 
tury Company, New York, under the 
title, “Lost Ships and Lonely Seas.” 
The 17 illustrations, from paintings 
by Waugh and others, and from old 
‘prints, add to its interest, but give no 
better pictures of sailors, seas and 
ships than are drawn in easy prose 
by Mr. Paine, who writes of such 
things with an understanding equal- 
led by few Americans. 

In other books Mr. Paine has told 
of the boxes of iron and steel in which 
men go over and under the sea to- 
day. In reports of facts and in crea- 
tions of fiction he has given us the 
most appreciative accounts of what 
was dared and endured and won by 
the boys who manned our submarines 
in the world war. From his own ex- 
perience he has told the sea side of 
the Spanish War and has put on paper 
the reactions of a man in a Yale shell 
as Harvard changes defeat to vic- 
tory on the Thames. 

But this volume is of different 
type. In it he goes back a couple 
of centuries to the days when sailor- 
men still wooed the winds, and mast 
and spar bloomed for the breezes 
with great clouds of canvas; to “the 
roaring days of piracy; to the days 
when the Sargasso Sea was still a 
mystery and the South Seas had been 
violated by no passionate press agent; 


when there were mutineers and casta- 
ways, with new lands to find and new 
peoples to see. 

Mr. Paine, like the good newspaper 
man, he used to be, headlines his 17 
tales attractively from “The Singular 
Fate of the Brig Polly” to “The Noble 
King of the Pelew Islands.” First 
choice for us must go to “Captain 
Paddock on the Coast of Barbary” 
because it is introduced with a refer- 
ence to the “frigate, the Crescent, 
which sailed from the New England 
harbor of Portsmouth, whose free 
tides had borne a few years earlier 
the brave keels of John Paul Jones's 
Ranger and America,” a gift from 
this government to the Bey of Algiers 
as part of a “humble tribute to this 


bloody heathen pirate in the hope 
of softening his heart.” 
But, as Mr. Paine says, a little 


later, “while Europe cynically looked 
on and forebore to lend a_ hand, 
Commodore Preble steered the Con- 
stitution and the other ships of his 
squadron into the harbor of Tripoli, 
smashed its defenses and compelled 
an honorable treaty of peace. Of all 
the wars in which the American Navy 
has won high distinction there is none 
whose episodes are more brilliant 
than those of the bold adventure on 
the coast of Barbary.” 

And with those’ episodes, also, 
Portsmouth had a connection which 
we recall through the fact that one 
of her most gallant and brilliant sons 
bore the name of Admiral Tunis 
Craven. 
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POEMS 


AT TWILIGHT 
By Lucy W. Perkins 


The twilight softly falls; 
A lone thrush calls 
Divinely sweet, 
As though in rarer sphere 
Some spirit dear 
Love longs to greet. 


Such call my heart would send, 
O sweetest friend, 

Through space unknown,— 
Your waiting soul to find 
And closer bind 

Unto mine own. 


WHAT WOULD I MORE? 
By Elias H. Cheney. 


(On His 90th Birthday, Jan. 28, 1922) 
Thou, who e’er thy flock defendest ; 
Who each added blessing sendest ; 

Thou who borrowed time extendest ; 
What thou willest that I borrow; 

ne year more or but tomorrow,— 
Fill with joy, and spare me sorrow. 


Thou, almighty to deliver, 

Gracious, loving sin-forgiver ; 

When | fathom Jordan’s river, 
With thy banner waving o’er me, 
Roll the waters back before me; 

If my Faith grow weak, restore me. 


Where God's sun is ever shining ; 
Where each cloud has silver lining; 
Quite completed soul refining ; 

Where those lost a while will meet me; 
Kindly welcome, sweetly greet me— 
In thy presence, Father, seat me. 


There'll be no goodbyes up yonder; 
Friendships sweeter, purer, fonder, 
And sincerer! O, what wonder! 
Nothing from God’s love can sever 
Those who enter there; no, never. 
With the Lord; at home; Forever! 
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MORNING IN THE VALLEY OF 
THE MAD RIVER 


By Adelene Holton Smith 


Aurora the maid of the dawn 
Peeps over the rim of the world, 
The maid of the mist is fast asleep 
In her gossamer draperies curled. 
The maid of the mist is a lily maid, 
A lily white and cold 
But the maid of the dawn is a golden rose 
Most glorious to behold. 
The maid of the dawn slips over the rim 
She kneels by the maid of the mist 
The eyelids flutter, the draperies stir 
The sisters have clasped and kissed. 


A DREAM OF MT. KEARSARGE 


By Alice Sargent Krikorian. 


Thou member of a mighty Titan brood 

()f giants, whose cloud-wreathed summits lure 
Our pilgrim feet from meadows safe and sure 
To woodsy paths the Red Men understood, 
’er rocky cliff, and up thy granite side, 
Until we gain the peak, the longed for prize. 
There, bathed in silver sheen, afar off lies 

The lake of Maine, and proudly, as a bride 

Is followed from the altar to the door, 

So mountain follows mountain, crest on crest; 
Webster, Franklin, Washington,—the rest 

Of that Great Galaxy, that pour 

Their glory, till our very senses reel; 

We gaze in wonder, glad that we can feel 
New Hampshire’s earth, and if we nevermore 
Dear Kearsarge, breathe thy winds that sing 

Of Presidential Range and Carter’s Dome, 

In wintry nights, when winds are whistling, 

My happy heart, remembering, will stray 

To those sweet summer hours, when alone 
Upon thy breast | dreamed the time away. 
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TO AN ICICLE 
By F. R. Bagley 


() thou most wonderfully constructed mass 

Of ordered matter, destined soon to pass, 
Colder than crocodilian tears—aye, colder 
Than the proverbial feminine cold shoulder, 
Pellucid as a drop of virgin dew 

Distilled from vapor chastened through and through, 
Brittle as glass, and compact as the dome 

Of surly Ajax; whiter than the foam 

Cast up by mounting tides upon the sands. 
Brilliant as gems upon my lady’s hands,— 
Pendant from shelving eaves or drooping bough. 
Thou art a first-class bunch of beauty now. 


But hold, don’t get conceited! There’s no doubt 
That thou art destined soon to peter out. 

Thy charms—thy very life—hangs on the weather, 
More fickle far than all things else together. 

Thy fragile figure fashioned without flaw— 
Wait ’till the the weather man declares a thaw! 
A few strong, searching calorific rays, 

Shot by Old Sol, will surely end thy days,— 
Loosen thy frostbound particles, and so 

Detach thy grip and lay thee, sprawling, low. 
Alas! that beauty such as thine should hold 

So little natural warmth and so much cold. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


JUDGE REUBEN E. WALKER 


Judge Reuben Eugene Walker was 
born in Lowell, Mass., February 15, 1851, 
the son of Abial and Mary (Powers) 
Walker, and died at his home in Con- 
cord, January 1, 1922. He was educated 
in the public schools of Warner, where 
he removed, with his parents, when a 
child; at Colby Academy, New London; 
and at Brown University, where he 


Walker & Hollis. Appointed associate 
justice of the New Hampshire supreme 
court March 28, 1901, he served with 
the utmost usefulness and honor until 
retired by age limitation on reaching the 
age of 70. While a young man Judge 
Walker served on the Warner school 
committee. He was solicitor of Merri- 
mack county, 1889-1891, representative 
in the legislature, 1895, and a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Conven- 





Tue Late Jupce Reusen E. WALKER 


graduated with the degree of A. B. in 
1875, subsequently receiving the hon- 
orary degree of LL. D., which also was 
conferred upon him by Dartmouth. He 
studied law with Sargent & Chase of 
Concord and was admitted to the bar in 
1878. He was for a time a partner of 
the late Judge Robert A. Ray, with 
whom he co-operated in writing and 
publishing a volume of New Hampshire 
Citations, and from 1891 to 1901 was a 
member of the law firm’ of Streeter, 


tion, 1902. He had been a _ trustee 
of the Concord city library since 1901 
and the president of the board since 
1903. At the time of his death he was 
president of the New Hampshire Bar 
Association and had served as_ vice- 
president for New Hampshire of the 
American Bar Association. Judge Walk- 
er was a Republican in politics and a 
Unitarian in religious belief. He mar- 
ried June 8, 1875, Mary E. Brown, who 
died July 21, 1903. Their one child, 
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Miss Bertha May Walker, survives her 
father, whom she greatly assisted in 
his work by competent service as his 
secretary. 

One who had intimate knowledge of 
Judge Walker as a man, a lawyer, and 
a jurist, says of him: 

“Before going upon the bench he so 
enjoyed the confidence of the court 
and had such aptitude for such judi- 
cial work that he had been entrusted 
by the court with the responsible duty 
of editing many .of their unpublished 
opinions which later appeared in per 
curiam form. He was a_ most able 
and-upright judge. His service upon 
the bench was of the highest order. 
His opinions will rank among the best 


for learning, diction, clarity, brevity 
and soundness. While his chief dis- 
tinction is as a judge, the confidence 


and respect in which he was held is 
otherwise and variously attested.* * * * 
The many and various honors’ which 
came to him are the more significant 
because they all came in recognition of 


modest worth—never through self-seek- 
ing.” 


DR. J. MILNOR COIT. 


Dr. James Milnor Coit, formerly for 
30 years connected with St Paul’s School, 
Concord, died January 5 in Munich, 
Germany, where he had resided since 
1906. He was born in Harrisburg, Pa., 
January 31, 1845, the son of Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Howland Coit, founder of St. 
Paul’s, and younger brother of Rev. Dr. 
Henry A. Coit, who succeeded his father 
as second rector of the school. Milnor 
Coit was educated at St. Paul’s and at 
Hobart College and after a few years 
of business life in the West joined the 
staff at the school. Dartmouth College 
gave him the honorary degree of Ph. D. 
Mrs. Coit, who was Miss Eliza Josephine 
Wheeler of Cleveland, Ohio, died two 
years ago in Munich, where Doctor 
Coit conducted a school for American 
boys for a number of years. They had 
no children. Doctor Coit was a mem- 
ber of the various Masonic bodies in 
Concord, where he is widely and kindly 
remembered. 


HON. OSCAR F. FELLOWS 


Oscar Fowler Fellows was born in 
Bristol, Sept. 10, 1857, one of the seven 
children of Milo and Susan (Locke) 
Fellows, and died at Bucksport, Me., 
Dec. 28, 1921. He was educated at New 


Hampton Literary Institution and was 
admitted to the bar in 1881, practising 
at Bucksport until 1905 and subsequently 
in Bangor. He was president of the 
Maine Bar Association, 1911-1913. Mr. 
Fellows was a member of the Maine 
House of Representatives in 1901 and 
1903 and its speaker in the latter year. 
He had served as collector of customs at 
sucksport and as attorney of Hancock 
county, and in 1909 was appointed by 
President Roosevelt counsel on behalf 
of the United States before the inter- 
national commission in the matter of 
St. John River. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and belonged to the I. O. O. F., 
A. O. U. W., Modern Woodmen and 
Bangor Historical Society. He was a 
Republican in politics and a member of 
the Methodist church. May 24, 1883, he 
married Eva M. Fling of Bristol, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Lewis W. Fling. She sur- 
vives him with two sons, Raymond and 
Frank, both of whom were associated 
with their father in the practise of law. 


RUEL H. FLETCHER 


Ruel H. Fletcher, born at 
May 16, 1829, died January 14 at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass. He attend- 
ed Kimball Union Academy at Meriden 
and at the age of 20 began a career as 
teacher which extended over 60 years, 
being connected with the schools’. of 
Cambridge for half a century. The 
Fletcher School in that city is named in 
his honor. He is survived by four sons 
and a daughter, Miss Caroline R. Flet- 
cher, of the Wellesley college faculty. 


Cornish, 


DR. JOHN C. O'CONNOR 


John Christopher O’Connor, M. D., 
born at Bradford, Mass., Dec. 21, 1878, 
the son of James F. and Helena M. 
O’Connor, died suddenly January 5’ at 
Manchester, where he was a member 
of the staffs of the Eliot and Balch hos- 
pitals and a trustee of the state indus- 
trial school. He graduated from the 
Haverhill, Mass. High School in 1898, 
from Dartmouth in 1902 and from the 
Bowdoin Medical School in 1905. He 
was one of the finest football players in 
Dartmouth’s athletic history being cap- 
tain of the eleven in his senior year. 
After graduation he was equally suc- 
cessful as coach, at Bowdoin, Phillips 
Andover and Dartmouth. During the 
world war he was a major in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in France and 
made a splendid record there, as in all 
his undertakings. He is survived by his 
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parents, his widow, Mrs. Helen Ray- 
mond O’Connor, and two sons, Marshall 
and Raymond. 


JOHN B. MILLS 


John Bailey Mills, born in Dunbarton, 
September 3, 1848, died in Washington, 
D. C., January 7. He graduated from 
Dartmouth college in 1872, president of 
his class in his senior year, and studied 
law with Briggs & Huse in Manches- 


ter, being admitted to the bar in 1875. 
A Democrat in politics he was clerk of 
the New Hampshire house of represen- 
tatives in 1873. He took up journalism 
instead of the law and worked on the 
Manchester Union, later in New York 
and finally for 28 years on the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Herald. His wife, who 
died a few years ago, was Miss Emma 
Hammond, a fellow employee of the 
Union. Mr. Mills gave the historical 
address at the 150th anniversary cele- 
bration of his native town. 


THE LIVING DARK 


By Claribel Weeks Avery 


We were sitting by the grapevines where the clustered 


globes hung blue, 


And the air was filled with sweetness such as summer 


never knew, 


And a wind that slept by daylight and had now come 


out to play, 


Shook the empty nest above us whence the birds 


had flown away. 


We were not alone together, for the night was there, 


Shaking out the sable 


bejeweled hair, 


splendor of her _ star- 


And the moon stole through the tangles like a roguish 


queen of thieves 


Poking with her golden fingers at the dark and 


dewy leaves. 


Then the insects ceased their humming and the waters 


ceased their play; 


Nature held her breath to listen to the things we 


had to say; 


So we went in from the darkness that was full of 


prying eyes, 


Lit the lamp and drew the curtains in the parlor 


safe from spies. 
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